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TUESDAY,  October  6,  1942 
ANSWERS  FROM 

plant  scientists  and  home 
economists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture 
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Here's  another  Tuesday.    Afcr^Tgng'  Paris'  core  quest  ions  from  the  mailbag  up  for 


answers  from  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Today's  hatch  of 
letters  are  asking  questions  about  wartime  food  problems. 

Several  letters  here  ask  about  good  hearty  main  dishes  to  serve  the  family 
in  place  of  meat. 

One  housewife  writes:  "In  our  family  we  have  always  enjoyed  meat  loaf  very 
much.    I  have  been  thinking  that  we  might  like  some  of  the  other  kinds  of  hearty 
loaves  when  we  don't  have  neat,  perhaps  a  loaf  made  with  nuts,  since  nuts  are  rich 
in  fat  and  also  contain  protein.    Have  you  any  suggestions?" 

Home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  suggest  that  you  can 
make  delicious  loaves  with  different  kinds  of  nuts.    You  can  work  out  your  own 
receipes  if  you  remember  to  chop  the  nuts  and  mix  them  with  chopped  vegetables,  some 
cereal  food  like  rice  or  bread  crumbs,  and  a  thick  sauce  to  bind  the  loaf  together. 
The  loaf  will  be  especially  good  if  you  use  at  least  one  crisp  chopped  vegetable  in 
the  mixture — perhaps  celery,  or  green  pepper,  or  carrots. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  inexpensive  of  nut  loaves  is  a  peanut  and  carrot 
loaf  made  with  bread  crumbs  and  tomato  sauce  for  a  binder.    Here  are  the  ingredients 
you'll  need  for  a  loaf  large  enough  to  serve  a  family  of  5  or  6:     chopped  roasted 

peanuts,  2  cups  chopped  raw  carrots,  2  cups  dry  bread  crumbs,  1  cup. ..  .finely 

chopped  parsley,  one-fourth  cup  salt,  1  and  one-half  teaspoon. .. .pepper,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon.    Then,  for  the  tomato  sauce  to  bind  the  ingredients,  you'll  need: 
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butter  or  other  fat,  2  tablespoons* »..  .flour,  3  tablespoons. ...  .tomato  juice  and 
pulp,  one  and  a  half  cujj.    First,  make  a  thick  sauce  of  the  fat,  the  flour,  and  the 
tomato,    Then,  mix  the  sauce  with  the  peanuts,  carrots,  breadcrumbs*  parsley,  salt 
and  pepper.    Form  the  mixture  in  the  shape  of  a  loaf,    Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
(375  to  400  decrees  Fahr  enheit)  for  an  hour. 

That's  just  one  example  of  a  good  nut  loaf.    Another  good  nut  loaf  is  a 
pecan  and  rice  loaf.    Beside  chopped  pecans  and  boiled  rice,  you  use  chapped  green 
pepper,  chopped  celery,  breadcrumbs,  egg  and  a  white  sauce  made  with  flour,  milk 
and  butter  or  other  fat. 

You  can  get  this  recipe  complete  —  and  many  others  —  in  a  publication  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  called  "ITuts  and  How  to  Use  Them."    The  number 
of  this  publication  on  nuts  is  302.     If  you  want  a  copy,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  a  postcard  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  ask 
for  it.    As  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts,  you  are  welcome  to  a  free  copjr. 

How  let's  move  on  to  the  second  letter.    It  says:  "How  that  the  war  is  caus- 
ing some  shortage  of  spices  and  seasonings,  I  am  anxious  to  save  parsley  and  celery 
leaves  for  seasoning  dishes  in  winter  meals.    Will  you  tell  me  how  to  dry  them  so 
that  they  will  keep  their  good  flavor?" 

The  answer  to  this  letter  comes  from  scientists  who  have  recently  been  work- 
ing on  tne  drying  of  foods.    They  say  you.. dry  parsley  and  celery  leaves  as  you  dry 
other  herbs.    Gather  then  when  the  leaves  are  fully  nature.    Then  wash  off  sand  or  . 
other  foreign  natter.    Tie  the    leaves  in  bundles.    Hang  them  in  a  dry,  dust-free 
room  with  good  circulation  of  air.    When  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  remove  all  coarse 
stems  and  store  the  loaves  in  a  glass  jar  with  a  top  that  screws  on  tight.  Label. 
Keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place.    Some  careful  housewives  hang  their  herbs  up  in  paper 
bags  to  keep  off  dust  while  they  are  drying. 

Let's  go  on  now  to  the  third  question  waiting  here  for  an  answer.  The 


question  is:  "Please  tell  me  if  it  is  time  that  dry  Deans  contain  no  vitamin  C, 
yet  those  same  Deans  sprouted  contain  considerable  of  this  vitamin.     I  have  been 
told  that  bean  sprouts  make  excellent  fresh  vegetables  for  winter  use  when  other 
fresh  green  vegetables  and  fruits  are  scarce,  and  vitamin  C  is  likely  to  be  low  in 
the  diet," 

The  nutrition  scientists  answer:  Yes,  your  information  is  correct.  Take 
soybeans  for  an  example.     The  dry  soybeans  themselves  contain  no  vitamin  C,  but  the 
sprouts  developed  from  them  are  an  excellent  source.    This  is  probably  the  most 
important  contribution  of  soybean  sprouts  in  food  value,  though  they  are  also  a 
fair  source  of  calcium  and  they  contain  some  protein. 

Chop  suey  and  many  favorite  Chinese  dishes  contain  soybean  or  mungbean 
sprouts.     (The  Chinese  learned  long  ago  many  economical  ways  of  getting  the  most 
value  from  food.)     Bean  sprouts  are  good  in  raw  salads,  or  in  omelet,  in  meat  stew 
or  fricassee,  or  in  souffle.    The  sprouts  are  very  tender  so  they  need  very  short 
cooking.    Add  them  to  hot  mixtures  like  stew  just  a  few  minutes  before  serving. 

Last  question — this  one  from  a  gardener  looking  ahead  to  a  home  fruit  supply 
for  his  family.    He  asks:   "Which  is  the  best  time  for  setting  out  fruit  trees  for 
the  home  garden — fall  or  spring?" 

The  horticulturists  say  the  time  to  set  out  fruit  trees  is  when  they  are 
dormant  and  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work.    This  would  mean  after  the  trees 

have  stopped  growing  in  the  fall,  or  before  the  sap  starts  rising  in  the  spring. 

t 

In  northern  States  the  best  time  for  planting  is  probably  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.     If  the  climate  is  not  too  cold,  late  fall  planting  is  all 
right,  too.     In  States  far  south  where  the  ground  does  not  freeze,  you  can  set  out 
fruit  trees  during  the  winter. 

That's  all  the  questions  up  for  answers  today. 


